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Memorabilia. 


AN important article in the Library for 
June is Mr. Harold Williams’s defence 
of the authenticity of Swift’s ‘ Four Last 
Years of the Queen.’ The first to throw 
doubt on the authorship was Johnson. He 
was followed by Stanhope and Macaulay. In 
our own columns at 4 §. xii. 484, will be 
found a summary of the evidence for and 
against by Edward Solly. Sir Henry Craik 
and Mr. Temple Scott argued in favour of 
Swift; but a measure of doubt has remained. 
This can hardly, however, sustain itself after 
the discovery in the Royal Library at Wind- 
sor Castle of a fair copy of the ‘ Four Last 
Years of the Queen’ written by the hand of 
an amanuensis, and revised and corrected 
with great care by Swift himself. Mr. Wil- 
liams sets out the intricate story of the 
manuscripts of the book of which the exist- 
ence is known, and after consideration of 
all the circumstances and of the manuscript 
itself is inclined—but not with certainty— 
to identify it with the copy which was en- 
trusted by Swift to Dr. King, was by Swift’s 
request. passed on to Lord Orrery, and some 
six years after Swift’s death was, by Faulk- 
ner, brought back to Dublin. Its more re- 
cent history is not known. It seems to have 
been purchased for Queen Victoria by Sir 
Charles Holmes, when Librarian of Windsor 
Castle, from Messrs. Pearson of Pall Mall 
Place, for whom, in 1898, Messrs. Rividre 
and Son made its present brown morocco 
binding. 

Other articles our readers may like to note 
are Mr. L. A. Sheppard’s ‘ A Fifteenth- 
century Humanist, Francesco Filelfo’; Mr. 
H. Anders’s ‘ The Elizabethan ABC with the 
Catechism ’ and Mr. J. D. Oldham’s ‘Shrews- 
bury School Library.’ Mr. Daniel V. 
Thompson has found in a Harleian MS. at 
the British Museum a circumstantial account 


the Third Series of the Journal of the 
Gypsy Lore Society. Professor Gaston 
Esnault continues his ‘Ciganismes en 
Frangais ’ dealing with about fifty words—a 
collection deserving the notice of all students 
of language. The first article is Mr. George 
B. Oujevolk’s account of the Gypsies of 
Brooklyn in 1934. The Gypsy quarter there 
is in and about a miserable street called Hud- 
son Avenue, and the gypsies who inhabit it 
belong to the clan of coppersmiths of the 
““Russo’’ tribe, who have been there for 
more than five years, having decided, it is 
said, at a general gathering of the clan at 
New York, to give up travelling. While 
Gypsy characteristics are still noticeable, the 
younger generation is beginning to manifest 
the effects of association with the ‘‘ gorgios.”’ 
The men are adopting ‘‘ gorgio’’ clothes; the 
young learn to read and write; they rent 
apartment houses, though they furnish these 
not with chairs but with large cushions and 
sofas. However, when the occasion for a 
feast arises the true Gypsy in each one 
of them re-asserts himself. The writer de- 
scribes a magnificent Sunday christening 
feast which took place in Myrtle Avenue, 
New York. Mr. E. O. Winstedt con- 
tinues his discussion of what Hans Sachs 
and Grimmelshausen have to say about the 
Gypsies, and Mr. Andrew McCormick con- 
tributes a sketch entitled ‘ Billy Marshall 
and ‘‘ the Warlock ”’ of Sealloch.’ 


THE most arresting of the colour-plates in 

the July Connoisseur is taken from 
‘Mediterranean and Near Eastern Em- 
broideries,’ a book in which Mrs. Cook de- 
scribes and—in the most sumptuous way— 
illustrates the collection of embroideries 
brought together‘by the late Frank Henry 
Cook. The plate before us shows part of the 
magnificent of seventeenth-century 
work which first set Mr. Cook upon making 
this collection, and it certainly makes the 
reader understand him. Professor Wace, 
whose exposition brings home all the beauties 
and merits of the collection, is dealing, too, 
with a subject by no means yet worked out. 
The decorative needlework of the Near East 
—which exemplifies most happily the curious 
Oriental sense for design, with its spontane- 
ity and its unfailing rightness in use of 
thythm and colour—is one of the not many 
subjects of its kind that have not, as yet, 
been fully searched out by scholars. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 
MARRIOTT WATSON. 

(See ante p. 4). 
[Contributed by Mr. Vernon Renpatr]. 

A Lost Estate anp His Fatuer. 


| DO not know how long my grandfather 

retained his station at Sorrell, but 1 
know that at some time later, certainly at 
the time of my birth, if not before, it had 
passed out of his hands, and he was living 
in Hobart Town with his large family. He 
had married in the island a daughter of 
the island—that is to say, the daughter of 
the High Sheriff of Tasmania, Miss Wade. 
My father was the third son and was born 
in 1836. My grandfather’s total incapacity 
to wrestle with practical events, or even to 
handle the affairs of life with any prudence 
was again visible in his completely isolating 
himself from his family in land and 
Ireland. To be sure, he could not have had 
a vast acquaintance with his Irish uncles, 
for he was born in Liverpool, and lived, until 
he sailed for Tasmania at an early age, 
altogether in England. Yet it might have 
been thought that some link with the old 
country would subsist. It did not. He had 
disappeared out of the life of the old world 
as completely as if he were dead. I have 
said that he never presented his letters in 
Tasmania; I must add that no letters of 
his reached Ireland. Which was the cause 
of great loss to his descendants. 

James Watson’s eldest brother, Brereton 
Watson, enjoyed possession of the Tipperary 
estates for many years. He was a bachelor, 
a Peninsular veteran, and the terror of the 
neighbourhood. My kinsman, Captain Brere- 
ton, has communicated to me tales of him, 
for the Breretons lived (and still live) close 
by, and the traditions of the Brereton Wat- 
sons were stirring enough to survive. I have 
in my mind a picture of the man handed 
on to me, of a tall, fair-haired man, with 
a full complexion and body, and with a 
deep scar from a sabre-wound the length of 
his leg, which opened when he had an attack 
of the gout. His temper at such times 
gave him a reputation in the county, and 


he appears to have lived and died as becomes 
the Irish or English gentleman of tradition. 
On his death the estate passed to his brother 
Carroll Watson, also a bachelor. Carroll 
Watson seems to have been of quite another 
temperament. He was a barrister by pro- 
fession and had graduated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. He was a quiet, sober-minded man, 
who seems to have been inoffensive. I wish 
I could remember the exact dates but I have 
no documents by me (and have not had for 
years) but at any rate it was in the early 
forties that Carroll Watson died unmarried, 
and the estates fell to the heirs-at-law, 
namely the heirs of the James Watson who 
had migrated fifty years previously to seek 
his fortune in London. 

The direct heir-at-law was at the moment 
struggling to maintain an increasing family 
on a pastoral property in the unknown wil- 
dernesses of a convict colony. A natural 
son of Brereton Watson’s advertised in the 
Trish local papers for the heirs of James 
Watson. But in those days Tasmania was 
much more remote than Central Africa is 
now; it took months to reach the colony, 
and letters were infrequent. Possibly a 
copy of the Times might have reached the 
heir, but certainly no Irish local paper pene 
trated the fastnesses of the bush and broke 
his solitude. He went on in ignorance of 
the death of his uncles; and by a process 
to which I have no clue, but which has the 
ample demonstration of fact, the estate 
passed in due course into other hands. Thus 
the Watsons lost the Irish property, but out 
of the wreck there survived, I believe, a pay- 
ment which was made as late as 1885 to 
one of my uncles. 

My father, the Rev. Henry Crocker Mar 
riott Watson, was born on November 9, 1836, 
being the third son and fifth child of his 
parents. Up to the’ age of sixteen he lived 
in Tasmania, but then, about the year 1852, 
accompanied his elder brothers to the new 
goldfields in what is now the colony of Vic- 
toria. These goldfields, which were situated 
in a district then known as Bendigo after 
a famous prize-fighter,! constituted the second 
great irruption of the gold-fever, the first 
being that of California. My father, who 
was, of course, only a boy at the time, re 
called in his later years several incidents 
characteristic of the fields. He told me that 


1 William Thompson, 1811-1889, known as 
“ Bendigo.” 
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he remembered being awakened out of his 
sleep one night in the tent by a noise. A 
gold-sneak had been caught in the practice 
of his craft, and had been given one hundred 
yards’ start, and no more mercy. After that, 
the revolvers cracked. Apparently the 
brothers did no good in the fields, for my 
father returned to Tasmania after a year 
or two of varied experience. He told me of 
an encounter with Richard Hengist Horne, 
the author of ‘ Orion,’ that epic which was 
sold at a farthing in 1843, when Horne was 
an official in charge of the gold-escort. The 
boyish mind remembered little save that 
Horne was a very greedy man. 

From Hobart Town my father, having de- 
cided on an ecclesiastical career, went to 
Moore College, Sydney, and there was pre- 
pared for the Church. In Hobart Town his 
friend and master was Dean Cox, who was 
subsequently Vicar of Elm, Wisbech, in the 
diocese of Ely. My father was ordained by 
Bishop Perry of Melbourne, Senior Wrangler 
in 1828, and a remarkable old man of eighty 
or more when I saw him last in London in 
1886.2 After various curacies my father 
was installed as incumbent of Caulfield, Mel- 
bourne. It was there that I was born. 

There are no endowments in colonial 
parishes, and the Anglican clergy there, like 
the dissenting clergy here, are in no privi- 
leged position. In New Zealand (or a por- 
tion of it) the case is not quite the same, 
owing to the foundation of the province of 
Qanterbury by a Church of England settle- 
ment. My memory is of wandering from 
place to place in my early childhood. I 
cannot recall Caulfield, but I have several 
sag in my mind of other places. I be- 
ieve my father was successively incumbent 
of Caulfield, Tarradale, Malmesbury, Ingle- 
wood and Kilmore. One picture in my mem- 
ory (and it is the earliest, when | could have 
been no more than three or four) is of a 
smal] parsonage facing a waste of land, dry 
with pits and bare of trees. In these China- 
men fossicked for gold. It was deserted 
“diggings.” But my memory picks up at 
Kilmore, at which place we arrived when 
I was six or seven. Kilmore was, as its name 
indicates, originally an Irish settlement. It 
stood in a bush and was peopled by Irish 
Roman Catholics to a great extent. We 
Were there for three years. My father had, 
in addition to his incumbency, the charge 


2 Born in 1807, he died in 1891. ‘D. N. BY’ 


of a cure at a distant village, or township, 
called Broadfield, if my memory serves me. 
He used to drive every Sunday afternoon to 
this place to take a service; and the way 
lay through an abundant bush characteristic 
of Victoria. Sharing these rides was a great 
excitement, and on one occasion he brought 
home a specimen of the little ‘‘ fubsy ”’ 
Australian bear, which we kept and rejoiced 
in till it sickened and died. 


(To be concluded). 


MARLOWE IN KENTISH 
TRADITION. 
(See ante p. 20). 


THE Folger Shakspere Library at Washing- 
ton possesses among its valuable manu- 
scripts (MS. 750. 1) a commonplace book 
kept by the Kentish poet, Henry Oxinden, 
born in Canterbury Jan. 18, 1608/9 (see the 
‘D. N. B.’ under ‘Oxenden, Henry,’ and 
Dorothy Gardiner, ‘The Oxinden Letters 
1607-1642’). Dr. Giles E. Dawson, of the 
Folger Library, has called attention to this 
commonplace book in The Times Literary 
Supplement, June 1, 1933, and he has 
printed Oxinden’s list of plays in the 
Library, March, 1935. 1 was allowed to ex- 
amine the book while it was on public exhi- 
bition in 1934. I wish to thank Dr. Dawson 
and the other authorities of the Folger Lib- 
rary for their very courteous aid, and Mrs. 
Dorothy Gardiner for answering my ques- 
tions with much interesting information. 

Oxinden shows his admiration for Mar- 
lowe by transcribing extracts from ‘ Hero 
and Leander’ and from ‘ Edward II.’ In 
the list of play-books in his possession 
(p. 93) he includes ‘‘ Tragedy of Dido 1594”’ 
and ‘‘ Tragedy of Ed: 2. by Chri Marlow. 
1598,”’ indicating a special interest in the 
latter by drawing a hand pointing to it (as 
he does to other histories, “The Battle of 
Alcazar’ and Chapman’s ‘ Byron’ plays). 
Above all, Oxinden has twice copied into his 
book the epitaph on Manwood (on the fly- 
leaf and on p. 42), and he has further set 
down (on pp. 42, 54, and 56) the few tradi- 
tions he was able to learn about Marlowe 
from his neighbour, Mr. Aldrich. 

The commonplace book bears on the fly-leaf 
the heading ‘‘ Miscellanea,’’ to which has 
been added the injunction, ‘‘ Let nobody see 
this booke,’’ followed by the signature, 
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‘‘Hen: OxinDen.”’ After a few sententix 
from the Bible and Latin authors, the epi- 
taph on Manwood is given in full. Notes 
have been added in the margin translating 
such terms in the epitaph as ganeonis, 
Scelerum . . Nepotes, and effetas, Although 
the fly-leaf copy of the epitaph is the first 
in the book, it may well have been written 
later than the copy on p. 42. The two texts 
are almost identical except for spelling, capi- 
tals, and punctuation. 

I give a transcript of the verses as they 
appear on p. 42: 

In obitum honoratissimi viri Rogeri Manwood 
militis questorii Reginalis Capitalis 
Baronis. 

Noctiuagi terror, ganeonis triste flagellum 

Et Jovis Alcides, rigido vulturque Latroni 

Vrna subtegitur, Scelerum gaudete Nepotes. 

Insons luctifica sparsis cervice capillis 

Plange, fori lumen venerande gloria legis 

Occidit. heu secum effoeetas Acherontis ad 
oras 

Multa abiit virtus. Pro tot virtutibus vni 

Liuor parce viro: non audacissimus esto 

Iilius in cineres, cujus tot millia virtus 

Mortalium attonuit: sic cum Te nuncia Ditis 

Vulneret exanguis, feeliciter ossa quiescant 

Famaque marmorei superet monumenta 
sepulchri. 

These verses aboue written were made by 
Christopher Marlo, who was a Shomakers son 
of Canterbury; it was that Marlo, who made 
the 2 first bookes of Hero & Leander, witnes Mr 

derich. 

On the fly-leaf the last sentence is con- 
densed into ‘“‘C. Marlo. Auth: Hero. & 
Lean.,’’ but the Latin is the same except 
that the ninth verse ends with vultus instead 
of virtus. In the same verse, cinerem was 
first written and then changed to cineres in 
both texts. The genuineness of the epitaph 
as printed in Collier’s ‘ Shakespeare ’ (1844) 
and in Dyce’s ‘ Marlowe’ (1850) is now 
established, for the verses as there given 
from Heber’s quarto of ‘ Hero and Leander’ 
are word for word the same as_ the text on 
the fly-leaf of Oxinden’s commonplace book. 

It is still more interesting to discover in 
Oxinden’s book the very same traditions 
about Marlowe as those written into the 
Heber ‘Hero and Leander.’ The Heber 
memoranda are dated ‘‘ Feb. 10, 1640,’ 1641 
by modern reckoning; and it is significant 
that later in 1641 Oxinden quoted in 
a letter four lines from Marlowe’s part 
of ‘Hero and Leander’ (ii. 131-134), 
applying them to his own love for Katherine 
Culling’ (‘ The Oxinden Letters 1607-1642,’ 


into his commonplace book (p. 48), and on 
p. 58 other lines from ‘ Hero and Leander’ 
(ii. 287-290), as well as lines from 
‘Edward II’ (ed. 1933, V. vi. 59-61). 
Clearly Oxinden was interested in Marlowe, 
and he took the opportunity to ask old Mr, 
Aldrich about him. On p. 54 he set down 
various bits of Aldrich’s conversation: 
‘“Mr Ald of opinion that the Sybils were 
witches & wrought by the Deuil’’; ‘ Tully 
was a meer Academick ’?; Mt. Ald: used to 
haue recourse to Perkins & Serauia,’’ and 
‘“he learned to study divinity by heads of 
mt Perkins,’ who said there were many 
places in the Scripture which no man living 
could understand. Aldrich then told the fol- 
lowing reminiscence : 


Mr Ald. sayd that mr Fineux of Douer was 
an Atheist & that hee would go out at midnight 
into a wood, & fall down uppon his knees & 

ray heartily that the Deuil would come, that 
oi might see him (for hee did not beleiue that 
there was a Deuil) Mr Ald: sayd that hee was 
a verie good scholler, but would neuer haue 
aboue one booke at a time, & when hee was 
perfect in it, hee would sell it away & buy 
another; he learnd all Merlo by heart & diuers 
other bookes: Marlo made him an Atheist. 
This Fineaux was faine to make a speech uppon 
The joole hath said in his heart there is no, 
God, to get his degree. Fineaux would say as 
Galen sayd that man was of a more excellent 
composition then a beast, & thereby could 
speake; but affirmed that his soule dyed with 
his body, & as we remember nothing before wee 
were borne, so we shall remember nothing after 
wee are dead. 


Oxinden has underlined ‘“‘ Marlo made 
him an Atheist’’ and all the rest of this 
paragraph. 

On p. 56 he set down more of Aldrich’s 
talk about Marlowe: 
he said that Marlo who wrot Hero & Leander 
was an Atheist: & had wrot a booke against 
the Scripture, how that it was al of one mans 
making, & would haue prooued it but could not 
bee suffered,: hee said that the sayd Marlo was 
an excellent scoller, & made excellent verses in 
latin hee was stabd with a dagger & dy 
swearing. 

Aldrich must have been a_broad-minded 
man, since he could praise the scholarship 
of the ‘‘ atheist’? Marlowe, and of the 
Jesuit Edmund Campion (‘‘ hee sayd that 
Campian had little Greek but his stile in 
latine is excellent’), while giving it as his 
own opinion that Cartwright was equal to’ 
Calvin and “a very moderate man.” He 
also, Oxinden recorded, ‘‘ doth commend of st 


pp. 252-253). He transcribed the same lines 


greates time, hee had an excellent library 


Walter Raleeghs booke to Alexander the|; 
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and many throw [thorough] scholers to 
healpe him.”’ 
_ A etill fuller version of the notes on 
1) Marlowe is found in another of Oxinden’s 
me commonplace books, acquired in 1869 by the 
fr. British Museum (Additional MS. 28,012). 
wn | Mrs. Dorothy Gardiner has generously 
a: allowed me to use her transcript of twenty- 
ere | seven pages of sayings by Aldrich as writ- 
ily ten down by Oxinden in this MS. (folios 
| 505v-518). The following memoranda (f. 514) 
and | may be compared with those in the Heber 
of | ‘Hero and Leander,’ which bear the same 
any | date: 
ing Feb 10. 1640. He said that Marlo who wrot 
fol- | Hero & Leander was an Atheist & had writ 
a booke against the Scripture; how that it was 
all one man’s making, & would have printed 
was | it but could not be suffered. He was the son 
ight | of a shomaker in Cant. He said hee was an 
es & | excellent scholler & made excellent verses in 
that | Lattin & died aged about 30; he was stabd in 
that | the head with a dagger & dyed swearing. 
Fee Immediately after, Aldrich spoke of 
was | Raleigh: “ He said Sir Walter Raleigh was 
buy | an Atheist in his younger days.’’ Two days 
iuers | later, on Feb. 12 (1640/41), he told of ‘‘ one 
heist. | Finis of Dover,” in the words already 
age quoted from the Folger MS. (a passage sub- 
ay as | Stantially the same in the two MSS.). The 
ellent | Additional MS., with its carefully dated and 
could | more numerous entries, is evidently the 
By earlier version. Probably about 1650 cr 
“ae 1651 Oxinden copied into the Folger com- 
monplace book three or four pages of Ald- 
a rich’s sayings, including those on Marlowe 
aa and Fineux. 
. Those who have read the delightful ‘ Oxin- 
rich’s den Letters’ may remember that Mrs. Anne 
Oxinden died in 1640 and that by the end 
of 1641 Oxinden had fallen in love with his 
sandes ward, Katherine Culling, whom he married 
oo" in 1642. In the interval Oxinden was lonely 
ild not | and resorted for companionship to old Mr. 
‘lo was | Aldrich. Aldrich encouraged him to serious 
eo study, telling him that ‘“‘Cardan was 40 
years old when hee began to study” and 
2 that ‘‘Scaliger was of opinion that studie pro- 
minded longed his life and Mr. Aldrich was of yt 
larship | opinion likewise.’ ‘‘I asked him,” Oxin- 
of the | den writes, ‘‘ if hee were to chuse any one 
d_ that | writer for humanity, and to have no other, 
tile | which hee would chuse; he said Plutarch’s 
as hi |Lives and moralls.’’ But the greater part 
qual tO of his talk was of divinity. ‘ Hee was con- 
f * fident that there is no necessary booke for 
nd o he a divine but hee red it,’’ and he wrote out 
oe in Oxinden’s Diary an eighteen-page list of 


commentators upon each book of the Bible, 
on which Oxinden noted, ‘‘ These are accord- 
ing to Mr. Simon Alderich 1640.”’ Aldrich 
is an unusually trustworthy witness, for he 
had a critical mind. As Oxinden wrote in 
the Diary, ‘‘ Hee sayd that he was growne 
to that passe that he beleved none but his 
owne eies; for hee sayes he finds things far 
otherwise in the originall writings then they 
are in those who recite them.’’ 


Marx Eccies. 
(To be concluded). 


BURIALS IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 
(See ante pp. 2, 24). 


The Rt. Hon. Walter Lord Biayntrre 
Qardonald Erskine Kilpatrick Lethington 
and Pople of the Kingdom of Scotland. 
Died June 13, 1713 in 30th. year of his age 
and was buried in the Duke of Richmond’s 
bonny in King Henry 7th. Chapel July 24, 


Charles Marquis of Harwick son to His 
Grace the Duke of Schonbergh. Died Oct. 5, 
1713. Bur. in the Duke of Ormond’s vault 
east end of King Henry 7th. Chapel. Oct. 
14, 1713. Aged 24 years. 

The Hon. Lady Eliz* Stanley daughter to 
the Rt. Hon. the Countess Dowager of Darby. 
Bur. in the Duke of Ormond’s vault. May 1, 
1714. Aged 17 years. 

Her Grace Catherine Duchess of Nortn- 
UMBERLAND buried in the Duke of Alber- 
males vault in K. Henry 7th. Chapel. June 
3, 1714. In the same vault lies: Elizabeth 
wife to the Rt. Hon. the Lord Stanhope 
and sole daughter to the Most Noble George 
Marquis of Halifax by Gertrude his wife. 
Died Sept. 6, 1708 in 35th. year of his 
age. The Rt. Hon. George Marquis of 
Halifax, and, the Duke of Albermale, both 
in leaden coffins. 

Queen Ann buried in the Royal vault of 
the south aisle of King Henry 7th. Chapel 
on Tuesday 24 August, 1714, it being St. 
Bartholomew’s Day. In the same vault lies 
King Charles 2nd. Queen Mary, King Wil- 
liam 3rd’s Queen. King William the Third. 
Prince George of Denmark. The plate on 
Queen Ann’s coffin: The plate on Queen 
Mary’s coffin: The plate on King Charles 


2nd’s coffin: The plate on King William’s 
coffin: The plate on Prince George of Den- 
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mark’s coffin :8 

The Honble. Dame Bliz® in the 
north arm of the Abbey. Oct. 6, 1714. Died 
28 Sept. 1714, in 50th. [49th. year. (Ch.) 
(Cr.)] year of her age. 

The Lady Ann Scotr in the Duke of 
Ormond’s vault. Oct. 18, 1714. The plate 
on her coffin: The Lady Ann Scott eldest 
daughter of the Rt. Hon. James Earl of Dal- 
keith by the Lady Henrietta daughter of the 
Rt. Hon. Lawrence Earl of Rochester. Died 
11, Oct. 1714 in the 19th. year of her age. 

The Rt. Hon. Robert Constable Viscount 
Dunpar in the middle aisle of the Abbey. 
Dec. 2, 1714. The plate on the coffin: The 
Rt. Hon. Robert Constable Viscount Dunbar 
died November 12,9 1714, in the third (— ?). 
Age 63 years. 

The Rt. Hon. Charlotte Countess D’ AvErR- 
QUERQUE in the Duke of Ormond’s vault Dec. 
9, 1714. The plate on his [sic] coffin: Char- 
lotte Countess de Nassau wife to the Rt. Hon. 
Count Maurice de Nassau D’Averquerque, 
third son of the Rt. Hon. Henry Count De 
Nassau D’Averquerque Felt, Marshall to the 
States of Holland Master of the Horse to 
King William, etc., fourth daughter to 
Count William Nassau D’Odick, died Dec. 
6, 1714, in 34th. year of her age. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lady Catherine Vis- 
countess Towers in the north cloister, March 
16, 1714-5, aged 46. 

Mrs. Ann Ferrers relict of John Ferrers 
Esq. in St. Paul’s chapel, May 5, 1715. 
Aged 90 years. 

Lady Ann Roserts, buried in St. John’s 
chapel May 15, 1715 in lead. Aged 51 years. 

Charles Earl of Hatrrax in the Duke of 
Albermale’s vault, May, 26, 1715. Aged 55 
. . . The plate on his coffin: De tres Noble 
& Puissant Seigneur Charles Comte de Hali- 
fax Vicomte de Sunbury, Baron de Halifax 
premier Commissarie pour L’execution de la 
Charge du Tresorier de Lechiquier de la 
Grande Bretagne Seigneur Lieutenant de la 
Province de Surrey Counseiller D’Etat et 
Priv. de sa Majesté et Chevalier de tres 
Noble Ordre de la Jartiere installé au 
Chateau de Windsor de Neusieme Jour de 
Decembre L’an 1714. Obiit 19 May, 1715. 
Aetatis suae 55. 

Sir Charles de Cartaret in the north aisle 


8 The plates on these five coffins are copied 
by Stanley. The birth of Prince George of 
Denmark is given by Stanley and Chester in 
their copies of the coffin plate as 2nd April, 
1653. The MS. has 16th April. 

9 Crull and Chester give 23rd Nov., and 
Chester purports to quote the Funeral Book. 


of the Abbey, June 8, 1715. The plate on 
his coffin: Sir Charles de Cartaret Bart., 
Lord of St. Ouen & Sork and Bailiff of the 
Island of Jersey, died June 3 [6 June (Ch.)] 
1715. Aged 54 years, 

The Rev. Dr. Richd. Lucas Prebend of 
Westminster in the south arm of the Abbey. 
July 5, 1715. Aged 66 years. 

The Rev. Dr, Samuel Barton Prebend of 
Westminster in the south arm of the Abbey. 
Aug. 23 [died 18 Sept. (Or.)] 1715. Aged 
68 years. 

The Hon. Dame Catherine LoncGuevit1e 
relict to Sir Thomas Longueville Bart., daug, 
of Sir Thomas Payton, in the north aisle 
of the Tombs. January 7, 1715-6. Aged 70 
years. 

Mrs. Elizabeth LonGuevILtE wife of Wm. 
Longueville Esq. in the Inner Temple, and 
3rd. daug. of Sir Thomas Paiton of Knowl- 
ton in Kent, Bart., in the north aisle of the 
Tombs. Jan. 21, 1715-6. Aged 69 years. 

Col. Philip Hersert in the west cloister. 
March 18, 1715-6. Aged 51 years. A leaden 
coffin. 

The Rt. Hon. Arthur Karl of TorrincTon, 
and Baron Herbert of Torbey in the south 
aisle of the Tombs. April 22, 1716. Aged 
67 years. 

George Fitzroy Earl and Duke of Norts- 
UMBERLAND Viscount Falmouth Baron of 
Pontefract etc., in the Duke of Almermale’s 
vault. July 11, 1716. Aged 51 years. 

The Rev. Robert Sourn Prebend of West- 
minster in the Abbey near the Altar. July 
16, 1716. Aged 83 years. 

The Most Honble. Sophia Marchioness of 
ANNANDALE, in the south cross of the Abbey. 
Dec. 18, 1716. Aged 49 years. 

The Most Noble Lady Mary Duchess of 
ARGYLE in the Duke of Ormond’s vault. Jan. 
19, 1716. Aged 35 years. 

John Baker, Esq., Vice Admiral of the 
White in the north aisle. Feb. 22, 1716-7. 
He died Nov. 11, 1716. Aged 56 years. 

The Hon. Coll, Henry Cornwatt in the 
south aisle of the Abbey. Feb. 28, 1716-7. 
Aged 64 years. 

Dame Elizabeth Cartarer widow of Sir 
Philip Cartaret Bart. of the Island of 
Jersey, in the north aisle of the Abbey. 
March 29, 1717. Aged 51 years. Lieth on 
her son Sir Charles Cartaret. 

Elizabeth Countess of Darsy in the Duke 
of Ormond’s vault. July 12, 1717. The 
plate on her coffin: Elizabeth Countess of 
Darby widow of William George Richard 
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Har! of Darby and daughter of Thomas Earl 
of Ossery eldest son of James Duke of 
Ormond. Aged 57 years. 

The Rt. Hon, the Lady Emilie Mary 
Nassau, 3rd daug. of the Rt. Honble. Henry 
Earl of Grantham, aged 9 yrs. 3 mns. Sept. 
5, 1717, in the Duke of Ormond’s vault, 

The Hon. Charles Ecerton in the north 
aisle of the Abbey, Dec. 15, 1717. Aged 63 
years, in lead. The plate on his coffin: The 
Hon, Charles Egerton 4th. son of the second 
Earl of Bridgewater married the Honble. 
Eliz Egerton relict of Randolph Egerton, 
Esq., Who departed this life Dec, 11, 1717. 
Aged 63 years. 

The Hon. Sir Henry Bettasyse in St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Dec, 21, 1717. Aged 69 
years, 

GrorGe WILLIAM, a child of the Prince 
of Wales, buried in the Royal Vault on 
Wednesday 12 Feb. 1717-8. The plate on 
the coffin: Depositus Georgius Gulielmus 
Principis Serenissimi Principis Walliae 
filius natus tertio die Novembris anno 
domini 1717. Obiit sexto Februarii 1717-8. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lady Martha wife to 
Thomas Lord Mansett Baron of Morgan, 
died June 10, 1718. Aged 49 years. In the 
om of Ormond’s vault. Bur. 17 June, 

On the left side of this vault is a vault 
wherein lies ANN Queen to King James the 
First. She was buried in the year 1618. 
The plate on her coffin: Serenissima Regina 
Anna Jacobi Magnae Brit®e Franciae et 
Hiberniae Regis Conjux Frederici Secundi 
Regis Daniae Norwegiae Vandalorum et 
Gotorum Filia Christiani 4 soror ac mul- 
torum Principium Mater hic deponitur obiit 
apud Hampton Court, anno salutis 1618. 
49 nonas Martis. Anno Nata 63.10 Menses 4. 
18. 

e Hon. Charles Cornwati Vice 
Admiral of the White Squadron, Pag south 
aisle of the Abbey. Nov. 27, 1718. Aged 49 
years. He died Oct. 7, 1718. 

Nicholas Rowe, Esq. South cross of the 
Abbey. Dec, 19, 1718. Died 6th (—) in 
45th. year of his age, 

The Rt. Hon, the Lady Watcrave in the 
middle aisle of the Abbey. Jan. 27, 1718-9. 

ed 23 years, 

The Hon. James Scorr Esq., son of the 
Earl of Dalkeith, in the Duke of Ormond’s 

10 Stanley copies coffin plate as “43 years.” 

tag quotes from the same source “ 44 


vault. Feb. 27, 1718-9. Died 25th. day. 

Madam Frances Stepney in the south 
aisle of the Abbey, March 23, 1718-9, in 
59th. year of her age. The plate on her 
brother’s coffin: Hic depositi jacent generes 
honoratissimi Georgii Stepny armigeri sacrae 
reget mates obligati Extraordinarii Pleni- 
potentiarii verses Ordines Generatis Uricti 
Belgii nec non in Collegio Comercii Indiarum 
Confistarii qui ex hac vita dessessit decimo 
quinto die Septembris anno domino 1707 et 
suae aetatis quadragesimo quarto. 

The Hon. Lady Archibald Hamriton in 
Sir George Villiers’ vault in St. Nicholas’ 
chapel. April 4, 1719. The plate on George 
Villiers’ coffin: IHS. Repertor quisquis es 
lumina huc.. . infixa quam hoc pitem.. . 
habeat paucis te edoctum . . . Volo Honor- 
atissimam prudentissimam vere piam fami- 
nam Mariam per paternum Beaumontorum 
genus nobilissimis hujus regni optimatibus 
oriundam Comitissam Buccingamiae Georgii 
primis Valeriis Ducis Buccingamiae et ali- 
orum procarum Angliae feracissimam atque 
optimam parentem nata erati posis Calendis 
Maii sed dies illi magis proprie natalis erat 
idem qui Sanctis Dei die . . . in quo has 
suas terenas nuper indicuias foelic inter- 
posuit. Anno aetatis suae 62, 19 April. feria 
quinto a.p. 1632 haec anno edoctus abi 
instructor et ave Maria dictes unum. 


G. W. Wricar. 
(To be continued). 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 
THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL. 
(See ante p. 6). 


Sennan. §. Senan. 14th Feb. 1845. 


A regular Cornish Church of second rate 
importance. The plan comprises a Nave & 
Ohancel in one N. aisle continued to the E. 
end, a N. transept & South porch a West 
tower. The latter is rather low of granite & 
much like that of Zennor. There is a shabby 
2-light W. window & a hooded plain door. 
The belfry window is of 2 lights. The whole 
late & poor Third P. The Northern win- 
dows are mostly square-headed. The 
Southern pointed but modernised. In the 
transept is a single obtuse-headed one. The 
arcade within the Church like that of 
Zennor is low & consisting of 5 very small 
obtuse arches, the piers cluste with 
general banded capital, the lower part of 
which is octagonal. The tower arch is ob- 
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tuse and coarse, upon octagonal shafts. The 
arch to the transept is very wide & obtuse 
springing from shafts. The piers and arches 
tafe! exhibit the natural granite uninjured 
y paint. The roofs are cradle, ribbed and 
panneled except in the Chancel which is 
ceiled. The rood door remains on the N. & 
a sky over the roodloft’s place. In the 
transept against a wall is the headless 
statue of a female. The font is a circular 
cup of granite on an octagonal stem, on the 
plinth a black letter inscription in which 
may be discerned — ecclaic anno d Millmo 
D CCCC. 

The long low roofs have the usual dis- 
pleasing effect. There is a deep west gallery. 

[Salmon, pp. 239-241]. 


South PETHERWIN. St. Paternus. 


Feb. 11. 1858. 


This church has 3 equal low aisles with 
slated roofs, a Western Tower, and a N. and 
8. Porch. As usual mostly Perpendr., but 
with some small indications of earlier work. 
In the North doorway there are apparent 
signs of a Norman impost, but the doorway 
has been altered. The Porch is of granite, 
the roof ribbed with mouldings, its outer 
doorway labeled. The Aisles are continued 
to the E. End panneled to the Central space. 
The arcades have each 6 obtuse late arches, 
some of which are nearly semi-circular, with 
the usual piers which have flowered capitals 
to the separate shafts, and the whole of 
granite. 

The Tower arch is pointed, with good 
mouldings and set deep, the shafts have 
octagonal capitals. The roofs are coved, 
with ribs and bosses. Near the W. end of 
the N. Aisle is an obtuse lancet. There is no 
gallery but a band organ placed near the 

‘ower. Some ancient open seats still remain, 
and in the aisles the ends have fine wood 
carving with panneling and shields, the 
letter M &c. The windows are mostly of 3 
lights, ordinary character. That at the E. 
end of 4 lights subarcuated. The 2 Hastern 
arches are more pointed than the others, and 
the KE. end of each aisle has the ribs with 
better mouldings than the other parts & 
cornices. A small part of the rood screen 
remains but now forming part of the reading 
desk, in which may be seen the vine leaf cor- 
nices. There are small fragments of stained 
glass in some of the windows. The Font is 
an early one, the bow! circular, surrounded 
by plain round arches not in relief, the stem 
octagonal, ard there are 4 detached octagonal 


legs without ~ o on round bases, set on 
a square plinth. The South Porch much 
resembles the Northern. Over the inner door 
is a niche, and near to it an odd-sh 
stoup, septifoiled. The South door itself 
exhibits some very good old wood carving. 
The Tower is lofty, embattled, with buttresses 
reaching the whole height, but withdrawn 
from the angles. At the N.E. is a square 
turret. At the angles octagonal pinnacles 
which are crocketed, and set upon embattled 
turrets, constructed of granite. The Belfry 
windows are mutilated, the West windows 
closed, below it a door. The Church yard 
large, planted with trees and commanding a 
good view. 

In the Churchyard appears these names :— 

Phenice Couls. 
Soanna Dinner. 

The Northern piers have shafts with 
moulded capitals. 

Salmon, p. 216]. 


Stirurans. St. Stidian. August 26, 1862. 


A good Cornish Perpr. Church lately re 
stored and put into excellent order, com- 
prising nave and Chancel with N and §&. 
aisles, North porch and a_ good lofty 
Perpendr. Western Tower. The body is long 
and as usual too low in proportion to the 
Tower. There are some Decd. portions at the 
Bast end but the Church is chiefly of the 
local Perpendr. character. The E, window 
is Decd., of 3 lights and there are 2 small 
ones of like character of 2 lights on the N. 
apparently renewed. There is no Chancel 
arch, the arcades are not exactly similar, but 
both probably Perpr., that on the S. has 6 
arches that on the N. only 5, the whole of 
the arcades are of granite, the arches low, 
the piers light and like those at St. Feock, 
but the North arches are more acute in form 
than those opposite. The windows on the $. 
have not yet been restored and now present 
wretched sashes and modern glazing. The 
Ohancel is stalled. The Tower arch is 
pointed on clustered shafts. The Font has 
a plain octagonal bowl on a base of like 
form. There is a doorway S. of the Nave 
without porch, and a Priest’s door of granite, 
with flat arch in the Chancel. 

The Tower is lofty and of good outline 
chiefly of granite embattled with 4 large 
crocketed pinnacles on octagonal shafts 
having small battlements. There are but- 
ste set-ofis. The gargoyles represen 
the belfry of 3 lights. 
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The Tower has 2 string-courses on the W. 
side a 3-light window and a doorway with 
label and good mouldings. The spandrels 
have trefoil poses and under the label 
is a flowered band. 

The roofs have been new slated. The Lich- 
gate has a resting-stone for the coffin. 

The S. aisle extends to the E. end, the 
northern falls short of it. 

[Salmon, p. 232]. 


STRATTON, St. Andrew. 


This is a large Church consisting of a Nave 
and Chancel with side Aisles, and at the 
West end a lofty embattled Tower crowned 
with fine crocketed pinnacles at the Angles. 
The Tower and most of the walls of the 
Church Rectilinear, the former has a West 
Doorway with a window over it having an 

head set between pinnacles. There is 
shafts with octagonal capitals which have 
_ on this side have the rope ornament. 
One pier, the central one on the north side 
is rectilinear—and all on the South side are 
of that character, lofty and light in their 
proportions & each composed of 4 clustered 
also a Rectilinear South porch, having a 
Tudor arch doorway. The windows are all of 
the same character. In the interior there is 
on each side a row of 6 pointed arches, the 
= on the north side are chiefly early 
glish, and each composed of 4 large clus- 
tered shafts, the capitals of the two eastern 
square flowers in the mouldings, but much 
clogged with whitewash. There is no cleres- 
tory, a circumstance very common in Corn- 
wall, The roof is coved and divided by ribs 
into panneled compartments with carved 
bosses. Some of the pews are enriched with 
good carving. In the North aisle is the 
efigy of a cross-legged Knight with a dog 
at his feet, much injured by thick coats of 
white-wash. In the South aisle is an altar 
tomb with brasses of a Knight between two 
ladies, with groups of children below and this 
inscription in black letter round the edge. 

Here lyeth buried Syr John Arundell of 
Trevise, Knyghte, who praysed be God, 
dyed in the Lorde the XXV daye of 
November in the yeare of oure Lorde God 
mcccccLxI and in the — and — yeare of his 
age, whose soule now resteth wythe the 
faythfull Chrystians in oure Lorde.” 

[Salmon, p. 232-4] 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


(To be continued), 


Readers’ Queries. 


YALE EDITION OF HORACE 
WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


HE following list of queries (a first instal- 
ment) is made up from the letters which 
passed between Horace Walpole and William 
Cole, this being the first of the several cor- 
that will be published in the 
ale 


Edition of Horace Walpole’s Corres- 
pondence. 
As some readers may wonder why 


another edition of Walpole’s Letters should 
be required, an explanation would not be 
amiss. The major objects of the new pub- 
lication are three: (1) the establishment of a 
correct text; (2) the inclusion of the letters 
addressed to Walpole ; and (3) the fullest pos- 
sible clarification of all allusions. 

(1) I have now in my possession (includ- 
ing rotographs as well as originals) about 
five thousand of the estimated seven thou- 
sand letters composing Walpole’s correspond- 
ence. A collation of these with the Toynbee 
text shows a large number of variations, 
many of them of a trifling nature, but many 
of them important. The important varia- 
tions include omitted passages, mis-spelled 
proper names, and incorrect dates. 

(2) The innumerable advantages of giving 
both sides of the correspondence need not, 
I think, be enlarged upon. 

(3) It is hoped to identify every person 
mentioned, no matter how obscure, and to 
explain every reference that needs explana- 
tion. That we shall be completely success- 
ful in this is, of course, unlikely, but it is 
here that we hope most earnestly for the 
co-operation of readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ 

As far as possible, the letters will be pub- 
lished by correspondences. It can be shown, 
I think; that Walpole chose his correspond- 
ents more or less deliberately with a view to 
illustrating his many interests. These may 
be classified roughly as political, social, 
literary and antiquarian. By being pub- 
lished as they were written and read, the 
several correspondences have their intimacy 
preserved po the reader is spared the dis- 
traction of interruption from other corres- 
pondences. It is hoped to have a dozen vol- 
umes ready for the Clarendon Press in 
another two or three years; they will consist 
of the correspondences with Cole, Mme du 
Deffand, and Montagu. Each correspond- 
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ence will have its own index, in addition to 
the final one, and may be purchased separ- 
ately if desired. 

So ambitious an undertaking can, of 
course, only be successful with the co-opera- 
tion of many people. The present Editor 
has already received this from both sides of 
the Atlantic. Walpole is a hardy perennial 
with editors, but it does seem as if the edi- 
tion of the Letters here outlined may prove 
to be the final one, and may, therefore, 
with good grounds solicit the help of readers 
of ‘N. and Q.’ It goes without saying that 
any help which may be given will be most 
gratefully received and acknowledged. 


We should be glad of : 


1. Information concerning ‘‘ Mrs. Mark- 
ham, a Roman Catholic lady, whose maiden 
name was Crane. She is now removed out 
of this parish [Bletchley in Buckingham- 
shire] to a place called Somerby near Gran- 
tham in Lincolnshire.’’ (William Cole to 
Horace Walpole, 16 May, 1762). She appar- 
ently removed from Water Hall, which she 
rented from Browne Willis, to Somerby Hall, 
about 1759 or 1760 (see Cole’s ‘ Paris Jour- 
nal,’ pp. 20-21; ‘ Blecheley Diary,’ p. liv.). 

2. Information concerning ‘‘ Mr. Skinner,”’ 
who owned (c. 1762) a “‘ fine small ’’ portrait 
of Lady Venetia Digby. He is mentioned in 
Walpole’s letter to Cole, 30 Sept., 1762, and 
in ‘ Anecdotes of Painting’ (‘ Lord Orford’s 
Works,’ iii. 221). 

3. Information concerning the sisters of 
William Cole, Catherine (who lived at Hack- 
ney) and Jane (who lived at Bath). Both 
apparently were living at the time of Cole’s 
death in 1782. When did they die? 

4. Information concerning Caleb Williams, 
a self-taught engraver, mentioned in Wil- 
liam Massey’s ‘Origin and Progress of 
Letters,’ 1763, p. 159. 

5. Information (dates, etc.) concerning the 
Chevalier Lorenzi, a nobleman of Florence, 
brother to Count Lorenzi, French minister 
at Florence. He visited England in 1749 
and dined with Walpole at Strawberry Hill. 
His social blunders are mentioned frequently 
in Walpole’s letters (see also Cole’s ‘ Paris 
Journal,’ pp. 62-3). 

6. Information concerning Adrian, Bishop 
of the Tartars in 1291. 

7. Information concerning ‘‘ Mr. Bonus,”’ 
a picturecleaner of Oxford Road, London. 
He cleaned some pictures for Horace Wal- 
pole, ¢, 1777-79. 

8. Information concerning the wife of 


James Bretherton (d. 1806), the engraver. 

9. Information concerning ‘‘ Mr. Bowyer,” 
who accompanied the Duchess of Ancaster 
and her children to France in 1780. 


W. S. Lewis. 
(To be continued), 


UT RECORDS.—It would be interest- 

ing to know the recorded weights of trout 
caught in Great Britain. Presumably no 
such monster as that recently caught by 
General Malleson in the river Traun at 
Gmunden, in Austria, which weighed 17\bs. 
lioz., has been recorded in England or Scot- 
land. It is recorded that Mr. Lloyd-Davies, 
fishing in Loch Garry on May 14 of this 
year caught a fish of 12lbs., said to be the 
heaviest since one caught in the Test in 1912 
by Mr. Hall-Walker, which weighed 12lbs. 
8ioz. In the previous year (1911) Lady 
Cranley, fishing in Loch Quoich, caught a 
trout weighing 12lbs. 1loz. 


OSWELL’S ‘JOURNAL OF A TOUR 
TO THE HEBRIDBS.’—Under 31 Aug., 
1773, Boswell records that he found among 
the books at Anoch ‘‘a Treatise against 
Drunkenness, translated from the French.” 
I should be grateful for help in identifying 

this volume. 

L. F. Powett. 


EDIAEVAL BEACONS AND WATCH- 
TOWERS.—In order to work out the 
sites and communications of the medieval 
beacons or watch-towers, we are seeking any 
official lists of them which may yet survive, 
but of which we know not the place of pre 
servation. It is certain there were some 
such lists. 

But we should also welcome even frag- 
mentary information from such sources as 
accounts of repairs, or historical instances ol 
the firing of any, or personal tradition. 

At present our interest is limited to the 
six northernmost counties of England. 


Gro. W. WaAINE. 


EVI OR LEWIN.—One Levi or Lewin is 
stated to have been ‘‘ head reader or 
Rabbi of the German Synagogue in Duke’s 
Place, London, but subsequently became 4 
Christian and died in possession of a living 
of the Church of England at Lynn, in Nor- 
folk.” A son of his went to India, married 
—— Redgrove, and had a son Isaac Red 
grove Lewin, who was living at Dalhousie, 
Punjab, in 1886. Further particulars are 


be 
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asked for. Redgrove pére is stated to have 
been a native of Norwich. 
H. B. 


EN JONSON QUERIES.—1. Jonson’s 
Answer to Alexander Gill. The follow- 
ing lines written by Ben Jonson in reply 
to Alexander Gill’s attack on ‘The Mag- 
netick Lady’ were printed in W. R. Chet- 
wood’s ‘ Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Ben Jonson Esq.,’ Dublin, 1756, and, so 
far as I know, have never been printed since. 
What is the derivation of the phrase “‘ Denis 
of thy Father’s School”? ‘‘ Blotant’’ is 
not in the Oxford Dictionary. Is it found 
anywhere else? Is it Jonson’s variant of 
“blatant,’? a word which seems to have been 
invented by Spenser ? 


His Answer [to Dr Gill]. 


Shall the Prosperity of a Pardon still ‘ 
Secure thy railing Rhymes, infamous Gill, 
At libelling? Shall no Star-chamber Peers, 
Pillory, nor Whip, nor Want of Ears, 
All which thou hast incurr’d deservedly, 
Nor Degradation from the Ministry, 
To be the Denis of thy Father’s School? 
Keep in thy bawling Wit, thou bawling Fool! 
Thinking to stir me, thou hast lost thy End; 
T’ll laugh at thee, poor wretched Tike, go send 
Thy blotant Muse abroad, and teach it rather 
A Tune to drown the Ballads of thy Father; 
os hast got him nought to cure his 
ame, 
But Tune and Noise, the Echo of his Shame. 
A Rogue by Statute, censur’d to be whipt, 
slit, neck-stockt; go, you are 
stript. 


2. Two Taverns. In Ben Jonson’s ‘ Jests 
or the Wits Pocket Companion,’ 6th edition, 
1760, it is said that: 


Ben Johnson when he went to Basing stoke, 
used to put up his horse at the sign oj the 
Angel, which was kept by Mrs. Hope and her 
daughter Prudence; but Ben going one day, 
and finding strange people in the house and 
sthe sign changed, he wrote the following lines; 

When Hope and Prudence kept this house, 
An Angel kept the door; 
ow Hope is dead, 
The Angel fled, 
And Prudence turn’d a whore. 


Is anything known of the Angel at Basing- 
stoke or of Mrs. Hope? 
In the same book it is said that: 


Another time he designed to go through the 
Half-Moon in Aldersgate-street, but the door 
being shut, was denied entrance: So he went 
to the Sun Tavern at Long-Lane end, and made 
these verses. 

Since the Half-Moon is so unkind 
To make me go about, 

The Sun my money now shall have, 
And the Moon shall go without. 


_ Is anything else known of the Half-Moon 
in Aldersgate, or of the Sun Tavern? 


B. H. N. 


MS. CONCISE HISTORY OF THE 

HOUSE OF STUART.—A short time 
ago I got at a second-hand dealer’s a manu- 
script book entitled: 

A Concise History | of the | House of Stuart | 
Extracted from Authentic Records | and Rate 
Documents | By | Samuel Stuart | comprisin 
many curious facts | Relative to that | Ancien 
and [llustrious Family | London. | 1828. | 

As well as the fifty-seven pages of manu- 
script history, there are some six or seven 
and twenty full-page copies of the armorial 
bearings of the House of Stuart in proper 
heraldic colouring. I have not been able to 
find out anything about the book or its 
author. If any of your readers can give 
me any help in the matter I would be very 
much obliged. 


Water G. CRoMBIE. 


ANECDOTE OF ALEXANDER THE 

GREAT.—There is a well-known story 
that ‘‘ Macedonia’s madman ”’ shed tears at 
the thought that there were no more worlds 
to conquer. I presume after his Indian cam- 
paign. I should be glad to know the source 
of this story. It is not in Q. Curtius, or 
Arrian, or Plutarch’s Life. 

The version in Plut. de Tranqu. An. cap. 4 
(Mor. 466 e) and in Valerius Max. 8. 14. 
ext. 2, is different, viz., that when Anax- 
archus the philosopher quoted the opinion of 
Democritus, ‘‘innumerabiles mundos esse,’’ 
Alexander—Plutarch adds, “ with tears ’’— 
replied, *‘heu me miserum quod ne uno 
quidem adhuc sum potitus.”’ 

Where is the usual version to be found? 


8. 


“ QKYLARKING.’’—My dictionary gives 

the meaning of this word as running 
about the rigging of a ship: a boisterous 
frolic. When was the word first used in 
either of these senses? 


J. Lanprear Lucas. 


[The Oxford Dictionary gives the Naval 
Chronicle, 1809, in the earliest quotation. The 
Metropolis, 1819, is the earliest for the sense 
of “ kicking up a row.” 


UTHOR WANTED.—Jest on Mind and 
Matter: “What is mind? No matter. 
What is matter? Never mind.” This jest is 
familiar to me, but I do not know the author 
of it. Was he a college don? — 
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Replies. 


W. PALEY BAILDON’S 
‘BAILDON AND THE BAILDONS.’ 
(clxviii. 405, 448). 


there copy of ‘ Baildon and the Baildons ’ in 
the City Library, Exeter, is in three vol- 
umes, and is, I believe, complete. The first 
volume is paged i.-xvii. ; 1-570, followed by a 

e which is blank except for the colophon of 
‘“The Arden Press Letchworth.’’ The im- 
print at the foot of the title-page says 
“Volume 1, Privately printed for The 
Author by The St. Catherine Press.’ No 
dates are mentioned. 

Volume ii. is paged i.-xiv., followed by 
an unnumbered page containing “ Lists of 
Portraits,” ‘‘ Maps,” and ‘‘ Errata’’; the 
verso of this page is blank. Then follow pp. 
1-568, followed a a blank on the verso of 
which is ‘‘ Printed by Percy Lund, Hum- 
— & Co. Ltd. The County Press Brad- 
ord, and 3 Amen Corner London,”’ followed 
again, by a blank. The title-page says 
“Volume ii., privately prin for The 
Author by Percy Lund, Humphries & Co. 
Ltd. Bradford and London.” The “ Preface 
to Volume ii.’ is signed by ‘‘ Francis J. 
Baildon 42 Houghton St. Southport, Decem- 
ber 1924.’’ This is preceded by a photo- 
graph showing the author sitting at a table 
on which is piled a mass of books and papers ; 
below is a facsimile of his whimsical signa- 
ture, ‘‘ W. Paley Baildon.’”’ The plate is 
inscribed in a small script, ‘‘ Portrait by 
Edgar and Winifred Ward,” ‘“‘In 5 Stone 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, Jan, 1922.’’ The 
preface commences “‘ The death of my brother 
+ eg Paley Baildon, on March 14th, 

Volume iii., also printed by Lund, Hum- 
phries and Co., consists of half-title, title- 
page, ‘‘ Preface to Volume iii.,’’ occupying 
two pages, signed ‘‘ Francis J. Baildon, 42 
Houghton Street, Southport, July 1926.” A 
page headed ‘‘ Book IlI—contd. Genealogi- 
cal,’’ and on the verso ‘‘ Obituary notice,” 
is followed by four pages containing ‘ Con- 
tents of Vol. iii.,’’ ‘“‘ Pedigrees,” Blocks 
in the Text,”’ ‘‘ Portraits and Reproductions 
of deeds and letters”’ respectively, none of 
which is numbered. Then follow pp. 1-196 
of text and two pages of ‘ Errata, Vol. i., 
li., iii.,”” numbered 197-198, and finally the 
“Index to vols. i., ii., iii.,’? preceded by 


a ‘‘ Preliminary note to the Index by The 
Author,”’ the whole numbered i.-xc. A page 
follows bearing the colophon ‘‘ Printed by 
Percy Lund, Humphries & Co. Ltd., The 
County Press, Bradford, and 3 Amen 
Corner, London.”’ 

The maps and plates issued with this pub- 
lication were as follows, the numbers in 
parentheses indicating the pages which the 
illustrations severally fice: 

Volume i. 


Baildon Hall, conjectural restoration 
(frontispiece); Ordnance Map of Baildon, 
1852 (3); Map of the district round Bail- 
don (5); Seiguumantie Sections through 
Baildon (6); Browgate (14); Lane Ends 
(14) ; Doorway in Butler Lane (16); Kelcliff 
Bridge (16); Northgate (18); Towngate 
(18); The Cross and Stocks (19); Plan of 
the Old Chapel (20); Elevations of the Old 
Chapel (21); The Old Chapel (22); The 
Church; The Church-yard Cross (23); The 
Church; The Church Plate (24); The 
Church, interior; the Pulpit (25); The 
Meyer Monument (26); Kellcliff (30); The 
Moravian Church (30); Wesley’s House, 
Browgate (32); Midgeley Farm (34); Bail- 
don Green (34) ; The Cloven Rock (35); Cup- 
board at Elmfield (35); Plan of Baildon 
Hall (36); Baildon Hall and Francis Bail- 
don’s Cottages (37); Baildon Hall, front 
(38); Baildon Hall, front door and north 
end (39); Baildon Hall, garden front (two) 
(40); Baildon Hall, garden door; mantel- 
piece (41); Baildon Hall, garden front; 
Francis Baildon’s cupboard (42); Baildon 
Hall, the stair-case (two) (43); Baildon Hall, 
drawing-room (44); Baildon Hall, drawing- 
room ceiling (45); Brackenhall Farm (46); 
Hope Farm (46); Brackenhall Farm, Front 
door (47); Old door, North Gate (47); Old 
Cottage at Brackenhall (48); Interior of 
same (49); Butler House (50); Barn at 
Elmfield (50); Elmfield, north and south 
fronts (51); Hall Garth, Westgate (52); 
Trench House (56); The Malt Shovel Inn, 
Northgate (56); Trench House, front door 
and barn door (57); Royal Arms, the Bull’s 
Head Inn, Westgate (58) ; Baildon Gill (two) 
(59); Baildon Gill (two) (60); Baildon Glen 
(two) (61); Waterfalls (two) (62); Flint im- 
plements (80); Flint spear-head and bronze 
celt (81); Bronze celts; contents of urn (82); 
Urn from Penythorne Hill (83); Quern (84); 
Earthworks at Dobridding, 1845 (85); Urns 
and barrow (86); The Soldier’s trench (88); 
Cup-and-Ring Carvi (92); ditto (92); 
ditto (94); ditto (96); ditto (98); ditto 
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(100); Medieval jug (109); Ladderbanks 
Lane (110); Causeway at Hope (110); Cot- 
tage door, Baildon Hall (112); Robin Hood’s 
Seat (112); Robin Hood’s House (114); Fac 
simile from Domesday Book (133); Fac- 
simile of Charter (464); Map of Baildon, 
1610 (539). 

Volume ii. 

List of Portraits.—William Paley Baildon 
(Frontispiece); William Baildon of Bail- 
don (262); Francis Baildon of Baildon 
321); Janet Bayldon of Carlton (381); 
oad Bayldon of Carlton (383); John Bayl- 
don of Applehaigh (403); Richard Bayldon 
of Royston (419); Susannah Bayldon of 
Royston (419); Richard Bayldon, Major, 
of Royston (426); Thomas Baildon of Coven- 
try (472); Susan Baildon of Coventry 
(472); Francis Baildon of Highbury 
(477); Francis Baildon of Highbury, Bust 
(477); Joseph Baildon of Newcastle-under- 
lyme (479); Sarah Eliza Baildon of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme (479); Adam Baildon 
of Bretton (489). 

Maps.—Map of Dewsbury and Wakefield 
District (353); Map of Snaith and Whitgift 
District (562). 

Volume iii. 
Portraits.—Joseph Bayldon of Carlton 
197); Elizabeth Bayldon of Carlton (197) ; 
usannah Bayldon of Royston (198), 
Reproductions of Deeds and Letters. -- 

Charter from the Wentworth Muniments 
(Frontispiece); License for Richard Bail- 
don to cross the seas (39); Letter from Ray- 
nauld de Bayldon (123); Title-page of 
“Rarities of the World ’’ (139); Title-page 
of “ Historie of China ” (141); Title-page of 
“The Damnable opinions of Hereticks ”’ 
(142); Page 80 of ‘‘ The Damnable opinions 
of Hereticks ’’ (142); Fine between Ewa de 
Castley and High de Baildon (174); Com- 
Mission signed by William Baildon (191) ; 
Letter from Jane Bayldon (192). 

Map.—Part of Yorkshire (1). 

At the end of Vol. i. are bound in two 
o_o neither of which bears a date. 

these it appears that the work was 
originally published in parts at 6s. each, 
but as the Ne gu were destroyed when the 
work was bound up, I am unable to state 
the exact number of parts issued. The 
earliest of these prospectuses states that ‘‘ the 
first part is now issued.” The later one 
mentions the first and second parts as hav- 
ing been issued, and that “ only three hun- 
dred copies have been printed . . . The 


whole work will probably comprise eight 
parts of 80 pp. oh, exclusive of illustra- 
tions . . . Part iii. is now in the press...” 
The prospectuses include lists of subscribers 
to date, and a note states that a complete 
list of subscribers will be reprinted in the 
final part. This was not done because no 
complete list could be found by those respon- 
sible for the completion of the work after 
the death of the author. 

The new edition of the British Museum 
Catalogue gives 1912-27 as the date of pub- 
lication and assigns Vols. ii. and iii. to the 
editorship of F. J. Baildon but part of 
Vol. ii. was certainly issued by W. Paley 
Baildon. 

That the publication exceeded the eight 
parts mentioned as probable in the pros- 

tus we know because in the preface to 
the final volume (iii.) Francis Baildon says, 
‘the author had completed the Index up to 
the end of Part XI”’ (i.e., col. 2, p. 352). 

It will be noted that the title-page of 
Vol. i. gives the St. Catherine Press as the 
printer, whereas the titlepages of Volumes 
li. and iii. state that these volumes were 
“Privately printed for The Author by 
Percy Lund, Humphries & Co. Ltd. Bradford 
and London.’”’ From my _ correspondence 
with the author I am reminded that the 
publication was held up for a period owing 
to increased costs. A Dotter dated Oct. 10, 
1921, says: 

Since I saw you I have made arrangements 
to finish the printing with a firm at Bradford 
at less than half the last London quotation, 


and they warrant that paper and type shall 
indistinguishable. 


A careful scrutiny of Vol. ii. shows that 
this change of printer occurred at p. 425 and 
reveals that Vol. i. and Vol. ii, as far as 
p. 424, had been issued prior to the date of 
the letter quoted above. 

On p. 121 of Vol. iii. I find I made a 
pencil note which reads ‘“ Part 15, Jan. 
1927, 10/6.” This part probably contained 
pp. 121-198 which, with the errata on pp. 
197-8 concluded the text. The Index, which 
occupies 90 pages, probably formed an addi- 
tional part. If this surmise is correct the 
number of parts must have been sixteen. 
The total cost to subscribers appears to have 
been about £6. 

In the preface to Vol. ii. it is stated that 
the author left his Yorkshire Notes and 
Manuscripts to the City of Bradford. An 
enquiry addressed to th City Librarian, Mr. 
W. H. Barraclough, Public Library, Darley 
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St., Bradford, would no doubt enable your 
corespondent to amplify or correct these 
notes which I am able to give concerning the 
work of a friend whose passing is deeply 
regretted. 
H. Taprey-Soper. 
City Library, Exete1 

“A VOTOURS DES PLEINTES (clxix. 

10).—I expect these officials were the 
examiners of petitions to Parliament and to 
the King in Council. Persons were assigned 
to receive them, to have them examined and, 
if possible, answered without troubling the 
King and his council. The committees ap- 
pointed for these purposes included high 
officials and trained Chancery officers. A 
later name for the examiner was “ auditor.” 
There is a little about them in Ehrlich, 
* Proceedings against the Crown’ (‘ Oxford 
Studies in Social and Legal History,’ vol. vi.) 
and I expect also in Maitland’s ‘ Memor- 
anda de Parliamento.’ 

R. S. B. 


Warns IN CHANCERY (clxix. 11).—As 

a minor, generally speaking, only be- 
comes a ward of the Court when an action 
or application affecting his or her estate has 
been commenced or an order is made for 
maintenance, I cannot imagine that any 
list of wards in Chancery exists or ever 
existed, for public reference. Persons not 
parties to a suit are not allowed to search 
the records of contemporary Chancery pro- 
ceedings, so it would seem impossible for such 
a list to be compiled. It would be useful to 
fortune-hunters, as to marry a ward with- 
out leave of the Court is treated as con- 
tempt, punishable by commitment to prison. 
Except by official inquiry, I do not know how 
it is possible to find out whether a minor is 
a ward or not. If the minor has no pro- 
perty, there can be no wardship. I assume 
your correspondent is not referring to the 
old type of wardship assumed by the Court 
of Wards and Liveries during the minority 
of an infant entitled to land held from the 
Crown by military service. Of this court, 
established by Henry VIII. and abolished in 
the time of Charles II., there are abundant 
records, open to the public, in the Public 
Record Office. 

R. 8. B. 


OBIN HOOD: BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(elxviii. 369).—The list of ‘ Robin Hood 
Literature in the Nottingham Public Lib- 
raries, compiled by Violet W. Walker 


(1933), will be of great use to every Robin 
Hood student. I missed there, of course, the 
German adaptations by Anastasius Grim 
(1864), R. Fricke (1882), and Theodor Fon- 
tane, and also the opera of Albert Dietrich 
(1879). 

Orto F. Banter. 


(THUNDER-STORM LORE (elxviii. 457). 
—A very popular German warning when 
caught in a thunder-storm runs like this: 


Vor den Eichen 
Sollst du weichen, 
Doch die Buchen 
Sollst du suchen. 


I remember to have read also in some 
Polish book the assertion that oak-trees at- 
tract the thunder more often than other 


trees. 
Orro F. Baster. 


REENTREE FAMILY OF ST. HELENA 

(clxix. 11).—The following extracts 

from the (unpublished) St. Helena registers 
relate to this family. 


Aug. 3, 1775—Robartes Carr, bach., and Bridget 
reentree. He was the C. of E. chaplain at 
St. Helena, afterwards chaplain on_ the 
Bengal Ecclesiastical Est. [See Hickey’s 

‘Memoirs, ii, 230-1; iii. 263 et seq.) 

Dec. 22, 17783—Watkin Greentree, bach., and 
Elizabeth Bazett, spinr. She d. July 12, 17%, 
They had issue :— 

Anne, bapt. June 1, 1783. 

Eliza, bapt. May 18, 1785. 

Charlotte, bapt. Sept. 14, 1787; mar. Nov. 30. 
1809, Francis Seale, bach. He was a Lieut. 
afterwards Capt., in the St. Helena 
Infantry. Son of William Searle, junr., 
and Sarah his wife, née Seale; bapt. St 
Helena Dec. 4, 1785. 

Watkin Greentree was an officer in the St. 
Helena Inf. 

Apr. 20, 1780—James Greentree, bach., and 
Margaret Kay. He was Capt. comdg. 3rd 
Coy. Inf., St. Helena Regt., at his death om 
July 2, 1790. She was perhaps the “ Mrs. 
Greentree, widow,” who was bur. Dec. 3, 
1803 


Aug. 6, 1783—Thomas Greentree, bach., and 
Anne Wilson. He retired as Lt. Col. in Jan. 
1812, and d. at Cheltenham Mar. 1829, aged 
71. She d. Apr. 4, 1807. He m. 2ndly at Chel- 
tenham Nov. 27, 1820, Jane Maria, dau. of the 
late Col. Sir John Dyer, K.C.B. He had issue 
by his 1st wife :— 

Anne, bapt. June 4, 1785. 

Thomas, bapt. Feb. 18, 1787; m. Nov. 5 
1811, Eliza Doveton, spinr. They had 
issue :— 

Eleanor, b. Aug. 28, 1813. 
Anne Wilson, 4 Aug. 17, 1815. 
Eliza, bapt. Mar. 1, 1789. 


Oct. 29, 1787—(at Calcutta) Lieut. Charles 


ree 
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Wyatt, Bengal Engineers, and Charlotte, née 
Sesentree,_ widow of George Drake, of the 
Bombay Marine. 

He on a nephew of James Wyatt, the 

architect (‘D. N. B.’), and was M.P. for Sud- 

bury, Suffolk, 1812-18. 

Apr. 12, 1800—William Seale, widower, and Ann 

Greentree, spinr. 

Mar. 24, 1803—Frederick Alexander, bach., and 

Eliza Greentree, spinr 
Oct. 31, 1810—Capt. Benjamin Hodson, bach., 

and Hannah Greetree, spinr. 

He was Capt. in the St. Helena Art. Son 

of Robert Hodson and Elizabeth Bagley his 

wife; bapt. St. Helena Feb. 16, 1783; bur. St. 

Helena June 17, 1814. 

Was not the Christian name of the Gov- 
ernor John, not Thomas? Thomas Skottowe, 
son of John Skottowe, the governor, and 
Margaret, was baptized St. Helena, Nov. 
15, 1775. 


V. H. 


YOU SURNAME (elxviii. 336, 

373, 409, 449).—Penfentenyou is a 
Cornish word, occurring in ‘ Domesday ’ as a 
place-name and meaning “ the rising-place of 
the springs,’’ or possibly ‘‘ the hill of the 
springs’? — a manor from which the family 
must have taken its name. 

Many Cornish words form their plural in 
the same way as fenten, and der, an oak, 
may, in conjunction with lan, enclosed 
ground, have given the surname Lenderyou, 
assuming that the stress is on the second 
syllable. Lenderyou does in fact occur. 
apparently as a place-name only, in Bannis- 
ter’s ‘Glossary of Cornish Names’ (1871). 


W. W. Gitt. 
NEDGUS AND MAC RIAGLA (elxviii. 
460). — There are two versions of this 


romance, one in verse, ‘ The Voyage of Sned- 
gus and MacRiagla,’ and the other in prose, 
‘The Adventure of Columcille’s Clerics,’ both 
in the ‘ Yellow Book of Lecan.’ They have 
been transcribed and translated into Eng- 
lish by Whitley Stokes, the poem in Revue 
Celtique, vol. ix. (1888), and the prose tract 
in Revue Celtique, vol. xxvi. (1905), with a 
glossary appended. The same two texts have 
been translated into German, with comment- 
aries, by Thurneysen in a collection of essays 
in honour of the Grossherzog Friedrich pub- 
lished at Halle in 1904. The romance is in- 
cluded also in Thurneysen’s volume of trans- 
lations from the Irish, ‘Sagen aus dem 
alten Irland,’ 1901. A prose text (Brit. 
Mus. Addnl. MS. 30, 512) with variant read- 
ings from the Book of Fermoy, was contri- 


buted by T. O’Malley to a Miscellany pre- 
sented to Kuno Meyer, published at Halle 
in 1912. Zimmer discusses the legend in 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum, vol. 
xxxiil. (1889). There is a version in modern 
Irish by O’Growney in vol. iv. of the Gaelic 
Journal (1891). Nutt in his ‘ Voyage of 
Bran’ (Grimm Library), i. 225, 226, 231, 
offers some critical comments on the legend 
in support of his argument. O’Curry’s 
‘Manuscript Materials’ may contain ex- 
tracts in English, but I have not a copy at 
hand, 
W. W«. Gut. 


J UBILEE BONFIRES (clxviii. 443; clxix. 

15).—On the evening of 6 May, 1935, I 
was above the western shore of Lough Swilly, 
and could see a number of bonfires around 
Londonderry and on the hills of Co. Tyrone, 
to the east. To the westward there were four 
or five bonfires in Free State territory. It 
was difficult to say how many of these latter 
were formal bonfires or were produced on the 
— of the moment by setting fire to the 
whins. 


H. B. 


BON APARTE: PATTERSON (clxviii. 386, 

' 426, 448).—Madame Bonaparte, other- 
wise known as Elizabeth Patterson, the wife 
of Jerome, youngest brother of Napoleon 1 
and King of Westphalia, was born in a 
house on the east side of South Street, Balti- 
more—a house apparently of no great value, 
for it passed into the possession of a shoe- 
maker. It was left with several other houses, 
also of no great value, by the wealthy 
William Patterson to his daughter Betsy, 
whom he described in his will as a very dis- 
obedient child, who had never consulted her 
father on anything, had caused him more 
anxiety than all the rest of the family put 
together, and by her foolish behaviour had 
involved him in great expense. It was there- 
fore but just, he went on to say, that she 
should be left less than the others: neverthe- 
less, mindful of the frailty of human nature 
and also of the fact that Betsy was his 
daughter, he did not entirely disinherit her. 
Perhaps he may have been alienated from his 
daughter by the cruel tongue of the beautiful 
creature, but it is fair to remember that she 
by her marriage conferred upon the Patter- 
sons a certain measure of immortality and a 
wider fame than Patterson Park, left by her 
father to the citizens of Baltimore would 
have secured for them. Men use public gar- 
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dens without thinking of the donor. South 
Street was near the river; Baltimore was 
really founded in 1729, and the name 


appears at once. 
2. P. A. 


In thanking the correspondents who 
have noticed my query, I should point 
out that it was only : ‘“where was 
Elizabeth Patterson born? Two standard 
works (Stephen Gwynne’s volume on Done- 
gal and Antrim in the ‘ Highways and 
Byways’ series, and Baddeley and Ward’s 
Guide to Ireland, c. 1890) put her birthplace 
in two different spots in Co. Donegal. 


H. B. 


[Other correspondents, from America, have 
written also giving the birthplace of Elizabeth 
Patterson as Baltimore, U.S.A.]. 


POWDERED HAIR (clxix. 10).—The 
fashion of hair powder was in 1590 an 
aristocratic badge of the Guise party in 
France, 0 to Henri IV. They put 
forward the old Cardinal de Bourbon, whom 
they called King, and in flattery of him they 
whitened their hair and wore white plumes 
or cockades. It became an aristocratic dis- 
tinction of the high Church and State party 
in France. The fashion, evidently, did not 
extend to England, for in 1595 the barber 
who twice came to ‘‘tryme’’ the Earl of 
Rutland’s hair, was paid 5s.; and in 1604 
he had “for his paynes commynge to Bel- 
voire to tryme his Lordship,”’ 5s. in reward. 
When the tax of £1 3s. 6d. was imposed in 
1795 it brought in £20,000 a year. In 1890 
the number of powdered footmen was under 
nine hundred. (‘Historic Note-book.’ Brewer, 
1891. Belvoir MSS. Vol. iv., 1905, pp. 
409, 454). 
ALFRED WELBY. 


SOLAROLI (clxviii. 459).—The Sardinian 
barony conferred by Carlo Alberto was 
dated 23 Apr., 1844, and it was the second 
baron, Paolo Solaroli, who was created 
marchese di Briona on 9 July, 1867, by 
Victor Emmanuel II. of Italy. He died 
without issue in 1886 and his brother Davide, 
who was born at Mouggurii (sic) in India, 
on 29 Nov., 1840, and became an officer in 
the Italian navy, succeeded him as third 
barone Solaroli. The marquessate was con- 
firmed to him by Humbert I. of Italy by 
“M.D.” (? ministerial decree) in 1889 and 
both titles, in masculine primogeniture, were 
inscribed in the Elenco Ufficiale del Pie- 


monte in 1895. He married Luigia, daugh- 
ter of Senator Francesco Conelli de Prosperi, 
and was living at Turin in 1914, when two 
sons and two daughters were alive. The 
above has been taken from Ruvigny, ‘ The 
Titled Nobility of Europe,’ p. 392. Possibly 
additional information might be obtained 
from ‘ Elenco ufficiale nobiliare italiano’ 
(Torino, 1922); ‘Annuario della nobilta 
italiana’; ‘Libro d’oro della nobilta ital- 
iana’; ‘ Calendario d’oro: annuario nobil- 
iare-diplomatico-araldico.’ 
H. I. A. 


MEDICAL BIOGRAPHY (clxviii. 460).— 
For Henry Bracken the elder see 
‘D.N.B.’ ; Cross-Fleury (i.e., Kellet Rigbye), 
‘ Hist. Notes on Lanc.,’ 258-9; Lancs. and 
Ches. Antig. Notes, ii. 169-73; Manchester 
N. and Q., ed. Nodal, vii. 161-2, 166-8, and 
his will proved at Lancaster in 1766. 
Anthony Askew and Henry Ainslie are per 
haps in the ‘ D.N.B.’ There are wills, e.g., 
that of John Ayrey Brathwaite, surgeon and 
apothecary, proved in 1810 at Lancaster 
(Rec. Soc. Lancs. and Ches., Ixvi. 15). 


[Anthony Askew (1722-1744) and Henry Ainslie 
1760-1834) will be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’]. 


LAN CASTER WATCHMAKERS (clxviii. 

460).—The will of a William Anderson 
of Lancaster, watchmaker, was proved there 
in 1801. 

H. 1. & 

‘“PETTITOES ” (clxviii. 461). — This 

word is to be found in any ordinary 
good dictionary. ‘ Chambers’s Twentieth 
Century Dictionary ’ gives it as ‘the feet of 
a sucking pig: (Shak) human feet (petty + 
toe). Seventy years ago, when ] was a 
child, a dish of pettitoes was frequently 
the of my father if we had 
a sucking-pig being prepared for cooking. 
Cooked in milk, in the old farmhouse 
manner, they are, and were when I last par 
took of them, about sixty-five years ago, a8 
delicate as, and nicer than, the best prepared 
calf’s foot, or calf’s head. 


Hersert SovutTHam. 


FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE IN 

THE XVIII. CENTURY (clxviii. 155, 
268, 375).—This extract from the Hereford 
Times of Wednesday, 29 Jan., 1834, though 
not of the eighteenth century, gives an idea 
of what local newspapers then printed and 
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had printed previously: 

Marriep. On the 15th inst., at Keswick, 
Cumberland, the Rev. John Wood Warter, 
A.M. (late Chaplain to his Britannic Majesty’s 
Mission at the Court of Copenhagen), to Edith 
May, eldest daughter of Robert Southey, Esq., 


Poet Laureate. 
Hersert SouTHamM. 


(BALK FAMILY (cliii. 405, 448).— 
The record of the Choke or Chokke 
family by Frederick Browne, F.S.A., shows 
that ) oti Choke (0b. 1640) by his first 
wife, Mary Swifte, had issue Sir Alexander 
Choke, who married, firstly, Bridget Hunger- 
ford and, secondly, Mary, dau. of William 
Pitt, Knt. Mary née Pitt and left a widow, 
married subsequently (1) John Rudhall, ob. 
1636, and (2) John Vaughan. 


G. W. West. 


MILES FOREST, ONE OF THE MUR- 

DERERS OF EDWARD V. (clxviii. 
405).—Sir Thomas More (now enskied and 
sainted) says: 

Miles Forrest at St. Martin’s piece-meal 
rotted awaie: Dighton indeed yet walketh atire, 
in good possibilitie to be hanged yer he die: 
Sir James Tirrell died at the Tower Hill be- 
headed for treason. 

More’s incomplete ‘History of Rich- 
ard III.,’ with the life of Edward V., is 
said by his nephew, William Rastell, to have 
been finished in 1513. Some think that 
Cardinal Morton wrote the work in Latin, 
and that More supplied the English version. 


A. R. Baytey. 


AKING (clxviii. 420, 466).—‘‘ W. H. J.” 
may appreciate the following episode as a 
pendant to his story of the ‘‘ Wedgwood ”’ 
Vase. About 1895 ] was spending a happy 
evening with an old lady who was displaying 
the treasures she had acquired in her quite 
extensive travels. I was handling carefully 
a bronze antique lamp she had found some- 
where in Egypt, with tremulous warnings not 
to handle it roughly. Alas, it parted in my 
hands in the middle—with a circular motion 
—which I surreptitiously encouraged until it 
unscrewed into two separate pieces. The 
old lady pounced upon it with a little shriek ; 
nor was she at all pacified when I pointed 
out on the inside of the bottom piece the 
mystic perp: REGD. 1968 (or some such 
number), Nor did she ever forgive me! 


Enwarp J, G. Forse. 
“ Walladmor: Freely translated into Ger- 


man from the English of Sir Walter Scott 
and now freely translated from the German 
into English, in two Volumes,’’ 1825, is the 
title of a novel faked at Leipsic as the work 
of Scott, and translated with heavy reduc- 
tions of the text by an unnamed | m who 
was De Quincey. The book, says the ‘ Adver- 
tisement,’ was ‘‘ to meet the demands of the 
last Baster fair at Leipsic. This pleasant 
hoax it was at length judged convenient to 
practise upon the author of Waverley,” as 
no genuine novel from his pen was at the 
time available for translators. It is said 
that ‘‘ the good le of Germany were uni- 
versally duped.’’ If so, they must have had 
small taste for Sir Walter’s humour, for 
there is nothing of the sort in this brief tale 
of Wales. I do not know why De Quincey 
bothered to translate the stuff at all, but he 
had little sense of humour. He does not 
seem to appreciate his dubious position as 
a promoter of the German forgery in London, 
and both he and his publishers, Mesers. 
Taylor and MHessey, ought to have been 
ashamed of themselves. Lockhart remarks 
in his Life of Scott that: 
when the German did publish the fabrication 
entitled Walladmer, it could no longer 
doubted that some reader of Scott’s sheets [of 
The Betrothed] had communicated at least the 
fact that he was breaking ground in Wales. 
De Quincey never lacked assurance, and 
at the end of his translation he, nof giving 
his name, has the impudence to lecture Scott 
on the advisability of acknowledging ‘‘ the 
Constable Scotch novels.’’ Also he claims to 
have made a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, 
chiefly by reductions, omissions and addi- 
tions. The German hoaxer was aware that 
three volumes octavo were needed for the 
book to pass for Scott’s. De Quincey’s two 
are tedious enough. 


SOURCES SO ent, (clxviii, 
461).—No. 7. Wordswort#, Ude on ‘ Intima- 


tions of Immortality.’ 2. 7 from end. 


Ss. 


OF QUOTATIONS: WANTED 
(clxix, 12).—1. Under a picture in Punch 
a many years ago a girl asks “ Are you 
going to the lecture on Keats?” and a man 
answers “ No; what are Keats? ” 


Davip Sanmon. 


UTHORS WANTED (clxix. 12).—1. ‘ Kath- 
leen Mavourneen.’ The author is Louisa 
Macartney Crawford, 1790-1858. 
A. M. Smyrae. 
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: When the shapes of the ladies were possil 

The Library. deformed by ee distention of these materi 

sandwiches to the poor of the neighbourhoodg™ 
Mr, and Mrs, Charles Dickens: His Letters} with strict injunctions to Henry to find out F 
to Her. With a _ foreword by their} very poor women and institute close enquingg 
Daughter, Kate Perugini, and Notes, etc., into their life, conduct, and behaviour beforg™ 
by Walter Dexter. (Constable. 10s. net). leaving any sandwiches for them, was sublimem 


7 An excellent account of Italian travel 

pritish Museum by the death of the last | that power of describing movemeal 
of Dickens’s children. They now appear, critics have 
admirably edited by Mr. Dexter, whose ex- c j 
pert knowledge has supplied a judicious What the One grave change 
commentary. The ‘Letters of Charles ees Ser wee t, having produced ‘eng 
children, she had no inclination to look aften 
considerable omissions, and that collection is She singularly little 
so little known to-day that to many readers | 96 we her 
We only recall Prof. Blackie’s report of hems 


everything will be new. 
The present publication should be of great 
interest to anyone who wishes to understand unetie 4 tote b 4 Iked to hi : tisfacti 4 
Dickens. The very first letter has a com- “fo y 
laint of coldness and unaccountable be The W ed on vp. 236% 
aviour. Those that follow are written by we presume William Wad dington, pa 
a man genuinely in love, for they show real | 1;<) scholar who became a naturalised Teall : 


solicitude for the lady and lack humour. It 
is clear that, even before the ambitious young | "4" and took a distinguished part in Frendi 


author assumed so heavy a load of book- politics. 
writing, he was overworking himself and to 
grossly tired by his rapid journeys to report| (,., munications of every kind should be ade 
for a newspaper. When the succession of | dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, London 
long books began it was only by travelling and | W.C.2, and not to the printer at High Wye 
periods of leisure (so far as that word can | combe. a 
be used of so eager and restless a spirit) that| We cannot undertake to answer que : 
Dickens kept going at all. Ho was driven| Privately, nor to give advice on the value 
and he knew it; he was very sensitive; he old books or prints ‘ 
hed.. as. peted ne in the We beg leave to state that we do not underay 

take to return communications which, for 
way of intellectual thought ; and he disliked reason, we do not print. ; 
society. So he was irritable, and doubtless} Approven ‘Queries’ are inserted free Om 
Mrs. Dickens often suffered. Goethe has put| charge. Contributors are requested always 
the situation briefly and candidly: ‘‘ Nothing | give their names and addresses, for the infor 
flourishes by the side of a great work.” One mation of the Editor, and not necessarily fF 
pleasing feature of these letters does infinite :-~<seahgo 


i j Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
credit to their writer, his tenderness t0| another contributor, correspondents are Tee 


friends, his insistence that, however absurd | quested to put in the top left-hand corner 
and inconsiderate, they have claims on him the envelope the number of the page 
and his wife Which should be recognized | “-N. & Q.” to which the letter refers. 
without question. Forster does not bring out | _W#8N answering a query, or referring to a 
pondents are reques give withing pare 
There is much that concerns arrangements | theses—immediatel after the exact heading= 
as to time and place. Dickens was a busy| the numbers of the series volume and pa 
and precise man, who knew the advantage of | at which the contribution in question is to 
sending definite instructions. But the | found. 
humorist is here also, as in this comment| , T#® Manacer will be pleased to forwart 
about Forster’s prodigious provision of free specimen copis of ‘N. & Q.’ to amg 


seventy-six large ham sandwiches :— = r~ to <a which readers may i 
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